222                        PADEREWSKI

Paderewski gave his lessons once a week.   During the
rest of the week the five Poles had to work and to prepare
for the lesson.   The lesson was generally on Saturdays,
and Saturday became an enchanted day for them.   They
looked forward to it as to a feast; they counted the days';
they strove to be at their best when the day should come
round, and they were so much under the spell of their
teacher's   personality   that   when   eventually   Saturday
arrived, their love and their admiration for PaderewsH
turned to a state of nervousness which can only be described
as sheer terror.   One of them never played so badly as he
did on Saturdays when he sat down at the piano in the study
on the first floor at Riond Bosson.   Paderewski must have
been conscious of the effect of his personality upon his
pupils.   Although invariably kind to them, he never forgot
the importance of the impression he made upon them,
even though the proper staging of his personality actually
increased their fright. After all, his pupils were an audience,
and an audience always had to be impressed.   Familiarity,
joviality j equality found no place in his system of teaching.
The pupils generally assembled in the big hall at three
o'clock.   If luncheon was not quite finished, they had to
wait.   Then Paderewski would appear in the hall, smoking
his post-prandial cigarette.    To all seeming he was not
in that state of nerves into which a concert was wont to
put him.   Nevertheless there was a perceptible nervous-
ness which implied that the lessons meant almost as much
to him as they did to his pupils ; his geniality and kindness
were transformed into an impatient excitability and abrupt-
ness of manner.
Paderewski led the way. The five pupils followed him
through the hall, with its many pictures and portraits, up
the wooden staircase into the study. For them this was
the room in which for the last thirty years all the mysteries
of the Liszt Rhapsodies, the Beethoven and Mozart Sonatas,